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Mr. McCarran, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted 
the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany H. R. 1857] 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 1857) for the relief of James Yao, having considered the same, 
reports favorably thereon without amendment and recommends that 
the bill do pass. 

. PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to grant the status of permanent residence 
in the United States to James Yao. The bill provides for an appro- 
priate quota deduction and for the payment of the required visa fee 
and head tax. 

STATEMENT OF FACTS 


The beneficiary of the bil) is a 31-year-old native and citizen of 
China who last entered the United States as a visitor on May 14, 1949. 
He is a partner in a cultured pearl and jewelry business in Los Angeles. 
He states that his father’s business and home were destroyed by the 
Japanese and that he left*China because of the Communist control of 
that country. He arrived in the United States just a few days too 
late to have his status adjusted under the provisions of section 4 of 
the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

A letter dated August 28, 1951, to the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House of Representatives from the Deputy 
Attorney General with reference to the case reads as follows: 
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Avueust 28, 1951. 
Hon, Emanvet CEeLier, 


Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


' My Dear Mr. Cuarrman: This is in response to your request for the views of 
the Department of Justice relative to the bill (H. R. 1857) for the relief of James 
Yao, an alien. 

The bill would provide that James Yao shall be considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent residence as of the date of its enact- 
ment, upon the payment of the required visa fee and head tax. It would also 
direct the Secretary of State to instruct the quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the number of displaced persons who shall be granted the status of 
permanent residence pursuant to section 4 of the Displaced Persons Act, as 
amended (50 U.S. C. App. 1953). 

The files of the Immigration and Naturalization Service of this Department dis- 
close that James Yao, formerly known as Jing Ming Yao, is a native and citizen 
of China of the Chinese race, who was born in Hong Kong, China, on December 
20, 1920. He entered the United States at the port of San Francisco, Calif., on 
May 14, 1949, on the steamship Presidert Wilscn, and was admitted as a tempo- 
rary visitor under section 3 (2) of the Immigration Act of 1924 for a period of 6 
months until November 14, 1949. He received several extensions of his stay, the 
last of which expired on March 1, 1951. 

. Mr, Yao has resided in the Los Angeles, Calif., area since October 1949. In 
partnership with a Mr. Barry, he operates a cultured pearl and jewelry business, 
maintaining an office and small workroom on the premises of Layken Et Cie, 
jews located in the department store of I. Magnin & Co., in Los Angeles. 

he files further disclose that the alien’s personal income from the business varies 
from $1,000 to $2,000 per month. Mr. Yao advised that he has $80,000 invested 
in this enterprise and Mr. Barry has $45,000 invested in it. Mr. Yao, who is 
not married, stated that his parents were natives and citizens of China, and are 
now deceased. He has one sister presently living in Tsingtao, China. According 
to Mr. Yao, he attended school from 1925 until 1941, and when the Japanese 
invaded his home town in 1937, he and his family fled to Shanghai, where they * 
lived in the British concession in relative safety. He stated that from 1941 
until 1946 he was unemployed and was supported by money left him by his 
father, a wealthy peanut oil manufacturer. e further stated that the Japanese 
completely destroyed his father’s business and home, and when they were re- 
quired to repay his family for the factory after the war they made payment in 
eultured pearls, thus establishing the alien in the pearl business. In 1948, he 
and Mr. Barry, whose true name is Berthol Baruch, formed their partnership in 
Shanghai, which is still in effect. 

The Chinese racial quota, to which the alien is chargeable, is oversubscribed 
and a quota immigration visa is not readily obtainable. The record presents no 
facts, however, which would justify the enactment of special legislation granting 
him a preference over the many other aliens abroad in China and elsewhere who 
are awaiting an opportunity to come to this country for — residence, but 
are unable to do so because of the oversubscription of the quotas to which they 
are chargeable. 

Accordingly, the Department of Justice is unable to recommend enactment of 
the measure. 

Yours sincerely, 
Peyton Forp, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


Congressman Francis E. Walter, the author of the bill, appeared 
before a subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives and urged the enactment of the bill and- 


presented the following record of an interview with the beneficiary 
of the bill: 


On Friday, May 11, 1951, James Yao appeared before the Honorable Francis 
E. Walter and made the following statement in connection with H. R. 1857, in 
response to questions asked him by the Chairman: 

. What is your full name?—A. James Yao. 

Q. Where is your home in China?—-A. Ching Dau. 

Q. Is Ching Dau in control of the Communists?—A. Yes. 

Q. When did you leave Ching Dau?—A. I left China, May 1, 1949. 
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Q. Why did you leave China?—-A. Because the Communists had taken control 
and I and other young men had been very active against them. 

Q. Were you afraid of the Communists?—A. I hated them and my parents 
became fearful of my life because of my activities. 

Q. Were you afraid of persecution by the Communists?—A. They were after 
me and would have killed me if they caught me. 

Q. Were you and your family actively opposed to the Communists?—A. We 
were all against them but my parents are old. 

. Did you learn of what the Communists did to owners of factories in China?— 
A. Yes. My father had a factorv manufacturing peanut oil for cooking. 

Q. Did the Communists confiscate the factories?7—A. Yes. They would give 
the owners $1 million in Communist money. They subsequently killed many of 
the owners. 

Q. After the Communists took over how were the factories run?—A. They 
put in Communist workers; they would say the “boss is bad.”” The other workers 
would say ‘‘no; the boss is good.’’ They were then told if you want a job, you 
will say the ‘‘boss is bad.’ Then a Communist would say, ‘‘the boss is bad,” 
and then another Communist would murder the boss right in front of the workers. 
ae What would happen to you if you returned to China?—A. They would 

ill me. 

Q. You and your friends were actively engaged in anti-Communist move- 
ments?——-A. Yes; it is well known in China. 

Q. In the event you were permitted to remain in the United States and the 
United States should go to war with Communist China, would you fight for the 
United States?—A. I would fight for and with the United States against any 
Communist country, including China. 


The committee, after consideration of all the facts in the case, is of 
the opinion that the bill (H. R. 1857) should be enacted. 
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